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in a position to gauge the wisdom of his departure.
For, although Charles could not have foreseen
the coming of Oates, he must have anticipated
the consequences of his revelation, and realised
that he was too firmly bound by his own Catholic
sympathies either to countenance or frustrate
the plot. Discretion, in the circumstances, was
the better part of valour, and so he removed
himself as quickly as possible from the seat of
trouble, where he might have had to explain his
apparent insensibility to what was happening.
Yet it is fairly certain that he discredited from
the very beginning all that Gates had alleged,
since he alone knew which way the wind was
blowing, and it was incredible that either the
Pope or his cousin should expect to promote a
counter-reformation by planning to kill him, the
chief agent in their designs. Nevertheless, the
very fact that he was their secret agent made it
impossible for him to take sides, and at this stage
he must have begun to feel the e\il effects of his
subjection to France. In short, a visit to New-
market was the easiest, as it was also the most
obvious way out of the difficulty, for there, at
least, he could remain until the fury had spent
itself. That it is difficult, if not impossible, to ex-
cuse his conduct on this occasion, even the warmest
of his apologists will hardly deny. For while